CHAPTER XVI
ECONOMIST
IN the heart of Dorset, where the quiet of the English
countryside still abides like an evening hymn, lies Tol-
puddle. Just before Queen Victoria came to the throne
this little village produced a handful of men who later
became famous as the Tolpuddle Martyrs. They were
agricultural labourers, and they had tried to make life a
little less precarious by forming a trade union, and in con-
sequence had been arrested, unfairly tried, and finally
deported. At the centenary of their martyrdom, Bernard
Shaw was asked to write a few lines to introduce the volume
recording their history. He wrote tersely to the effect that
he had no sympathy for martyrs and no use for people who
tried to alleviate poverty, because if poverty was made
bearable it would be borne. The only thing to do with
poverty was to abolish it.
The brutality of such remarks on such an occasion served
Shaw's purpose; which was, to divest the centenary of
sentimentality, and to make his views on the subject of
poverty clear for all occasions. Flat, uncompromising
condemnation of poverty is perhaps Shaw's greatest contri-
bution to economic thought. At a meeting he once shocked
his colleagues, who were trying to pass a motion that every
workman should have three pounds a week, by saying that
he was interested only in workmen with thirty pounds a
week. He is not interested in Poor Laws: only in abolishing
the poor. Far from wanting the poor always with him,
he would abolish them by the simple expedient of making
them rich. 'Poverty/ he says, 'should be neither pitied
as an inevitable misfortune, nor tolerated as a just retri-
bution for misconduct, but resolutely stamped out and
prevented from recurring as a disease fatal to society/
Since poverty is a negative state, perhaps it would be
better to say that Shaw's great contribution to economics
is his insistence on the importance of money. 'The uni-
versal regard for money is the one hopeful fact in our
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